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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association was held at 
St. Albans Beach, Minnetonka, September 
20-22, 1911, with a total registration of nine- 
ty-eight, including librarians, assistants and 
trustees. The meeting was one of the most 
delightful and profitable the association has 
ever held, owing to the informality of the 
entire program, and the very attractive lo- 
cation. Although the capacity of the hotel 
was taxed to its utmost, everyone was made 
comfortable, and the advantages of being 
under one roof were greatly enjoyed. 

The first session was held Wednesday 
evening in the parlors of the hotel. Mrs. 
Helen J. McCaine, president of the associa- 
tion, introduced the speakers of the even- 
ing. In extending a welcome to the mem- 
bers of the association, Miss Gratia A. Coun- 
tryman, librarian of the Minneapolis public 
library, recalled the early meetings of the 
association, and commended the large at- 
tendance at the present meeting as an in- 
dication of recent growth of library inter- 
ests in Minnesota. Mrs. McCaine then pre- 


sented Mr. George B. Utley, Secretary of 





the American Library Association, and its 
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representative at the meeting. His address 
on “Reaching the People,” which is printed 
in full in another column, was full of inspi- 
ration and practical suggestions, and his 
presence throughout the sessions added 
much to the success of the meeting. An 
infermal reception followed. 

On Thursday morning, the 


Round Table on Book-selection 


was conducted by Miss L, E. Stearns of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 

In her introductory talk on Principles of 
Book Selection, Miss Stearns first took up the 
subject of the one in the library who made 
the selection. She stated that in many 
cases the book committee of library boards 
took full charge of the matter, the librarian 
knowing nothing about the selection until 
the books were received from the book-sell- 
er. Miss Stearns insisted that no one 
should be employed as a librarian who was 
not competent to select the books, as the 
librarian should be the one best qualified 
to know the needs of her community from 
her every day experience with her readers. 
A book committee should be a useless thing, 
in Miss Stearns’ opinion, the common sense 
of the librarian being exercised at all times 
without necessary veto power on the part 
of any committee, : 

Untrustworthy book reviews were dwelt 
upon, it being shown that nearly every pub- 
lishing firm in the country had some sort of 
an avenue through which it advertised its 
books. “Librarians should guard against re- 
views published in periodicals owned by 
publishers and also against much of the 
modern advertising of books. ‘The Nation, 
‘The Dial’ and the ‘New York Times Satur- 





day Review’ are a few of the reviews that 
are independent of publishers. Many so- 
called reviews are merely organs of literary 
gossip. The reviewing of books has become 
so extensive nowadays we librarians do not 
read books any more, but only the notices 
of books, just as we do not see things, but 
only the advertisements of things. It is the 
A. L. A. booklist that can lead us out of 
the literary morass—the safest guide in ex- 
istence today—“The A. L. A. Catalog,” the 
“New York State Library Best Books of 
the Year,” the “Publisher’s Weekly” or the 
“Cumulative Book Index” and “Book Re- 
view Digest” are some other valuable helps. 
The selection of fiction is the greatest prob- 
lem, especially with such authors as Rob- 
ert W. Chambers who alternates wholesome 
Revolutionary War stories with daringly 
suggestive studies in sensualism. The so- 
lution lies in buying only that which you 
read yourself or from reviews upon which 
you can absolutely depend. 

Another problem is that of the unused 
book. Out of 64,162 books in a certain 
library, 13,373 were not read at all in two 
years. We hear much of a “well balanced” 
collection of books and librarians ofttimes 
spend a great deal of money in building up 
certain classes irrespective of the public 
demand. We deem this a bit questionable. 
When a library is started it is well to have 
the best of the popular things in each class, 
but why, when the prevailing taste is found 
to run pretty largely to travel, sociology, 
useful arts and fiction, and when your origi- 
nal purchases in philosophy, religion, phil- 
ology and fine arts do not circulate to any 
extent, why, with a small book fund should 
it be deemed necessary to insist upon in- 
cluding works in the unused subjects? And 
this brings up the question of apportionment 
of the book fund among the various classes. 
We recently heard it argued that the libra- 
rian should determine in advance of each 
purchase just how much she should spend 
for each class in the Dewey classification. 
Now it might be that not a book of science, 
for example, would be published in a six- 
month that would be worth the buying. The 
inevitable result of such a plan religiously 
carried out would be the purchase of books 
one would not want and would lead to the 
purchase of mediocre material. Again, it 


has been urged that the small library should 
never buy any book costing more than a dol- 
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lar and a half. This we deem ridiculous 
philosophy as it would deprive the library 
patrons of much of the “real thing” in jit. 
erature. We do not believe that the library 
with a limited book-fund should buy many 
expensive volumes, but we do believe that 
books of value that supply a real need 
should be purchased. In this connection we 
deplore the purchase of “The Jesuit Rela. 
tions” at a cost of $145 by a library that 
had but $150 for its yearly maintenance, 
All subscription books should be avoided as 
the plague. By waiting a bit, they can usp. 
ally be picked up for one-half the origina] 
cost. Books should not be purchased on 
the $2-a-month-for-the-rest-of-your-n a tural- 
life-plan, nor should a book be purchased 
simply because it is a “bargain” unless it 
will fill a definite need. Sets and series 
should be avoided in the small library.” 


Miss Flora F. Carr of the Mankato public 
library in speaking on the topic Per cent of 
children’s books to buy said that in many 
libraries books are purchased for the chil 
dren’s department whenever the librarian 
feels that books are needed or when the de 
mand comes. But regular and systematic 
buying makes for steadier growth in the 
children’s collection and selections are apt 
to be made with more care. It may be im- 
possible for the average library to decide 
upon an exact per cent of the book fund to 
be used in the purchase of children’s books 
and to hold always to this amount. One 
third or one-fourth is the usual per cent set 
apart for this purpose. The condition that 
the children’s work is in will help to de 
termine this per cent for the individual 
library. The amount to be spent should 
include the buying of new titles, replace 
ments and added copies. Keeping up the 
replacements and buying additional copies 
of books worth while are just as important 
as the placing of new titles on the shelves. 
The Ginn and Heath editions, Grosset and 
Dunlap and some others were recommended 
for circulation from this department and 
copies of beautifully illustrated and more 
expensive editions should be purchased for 
table use and reference. 

Miss Martha Wilson, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, in speaking on Correlation be 
tween the school and public library urged 
that all means should be used to bring about 
a closer relationship between them. In 
many cases there is wasteful duplication of 
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effort, having in both collections expensive 


community and both libraries supplying 
pooks for children’s home reading. Where 
there is an adequate public library and a 
wideawake librarian it seems desirable to 
confine the school library to books for ref- 
erence and supplementary reading, shelving 
the books for general reading at the public 
library to be cared for and circulated. The 
co-operation of the librarians was asked in 
pringing the school libraries and the public 
libraries into closer relationship, and in 
helping to make the new department of 
school libraries more vital and effective. 

Miss Lilly M. E. Borreson, Librarian of 
the Two Harbor public library, led the 
discussion on 


Foreign Books In the Public Library. 


“As Miss Stearns has just stated, the 
argument usually advanced by those who do 
not believe in having foreign books in the 
public library, is that this is America for 
Americans; and the public library, like 
every other public institution, ought to do 
everything in its power to make over into 
good American citizens, the foreigners who 
come to our shores. But those who advance 
this argument forget that a new language is 
not learned in a day or a month, or even a 
year; and that even if the older people who 
come learn to speak the language suffi- 
ciently well to make themselves understood, 
they do not read English with the ease and 
pleasure that they do their native tongue. 
It takes time for them to adapt themselves 
to the new conditions, and surely they ought 
not to be deprived of all recreational read- 
ing during this time. If these rabid Ameri- 
cans could imagine themselves in a foreign 
land like Italy, France or Germany, without 
a single English book to read, totally sur- 
rounded by people whose language they 
were learning to understand only little by 
little, would they not have a much higher 
opinion of that country and its institutions 
if its libraries furnished them free and with- 
out price books in their beloved English? 
Of course, every person who has any ambi- 
tion at all, will learn the language of the 
country he comes to live in as rapidly as 
possible, but while he is learning, he will 
be grateful for the opportunity to read for 
Pleasure the books in his mother tongue. 
The wise librarian can do her share to help 














him bridge the transition by having on 


reference sets where one is ample for the | shelves in close proximity to her foreign 


books, books such as O’Brien’s English for 
foreigners, Mintz’s New American citizen 
and books in United States history and 
biography suitable for children in the third 
to the fifth or sixth grades, and by encour- 
aging the younger people who come for 
books in their native tongue to take one 
of the latter for pleasure and at the same 
time one of the English books for study. 

Would that these people, who are so con- 
cerned about the future of America if any 
concession whatever is made to foreign 
readers, could come into our libraries and 
see what books the children of these same 
foreigners read, could hear these children 
ask the librarian to pick out books for their 
parents and could hear them reply when the 
librarian asks them why they don’t try to 
do it, “I can’t read Swedish, or Norwegian 
or Finnish.” Perhaps then their fears would 
vanish, and they would realize with Jacob 
Riis that so transforming is the influence 
of the public shools and so powerful is the 
English language and American institutions 
in this great country of ours that no for- 
eign influence lasts beyond the first gener- 
ation. 

Another interesting phase of the situation 
is that by Norwegian readers, at least, trans- 
lations of Scott, Dickens, George Eliot and 
Dumas are more popular than works of re- 
cent Norwegian authors. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the realistic character and the 
excellent literary style of recent Norwegian 
fiction, which is quite beyond the apprecia- 
tion of our foreign readers, who belong 
chiefly to the laboring classes. 


A further point to be considered is the 
difficulty of getting foreign books in this 
country. Librarians who have tried to get 
them can wax quite eloquent on the sub- 
ject, and if librarians with every facility for 
finding out about books have this experi- 
ence, how much more difficult must it not 
be for the ordinary foreign reader. A great 
many of these people pay taxes just as Eng- 
lish readers do, and ought for that reason, 
if for no other, to be entitled to books they 
can read as well as their English-reading 
neighbors. This condition of affairs is espe- 
cially noticeable in the northern part of 
the state, which now receives the largest 
number of immigrants. In Two Harbors, 
for instance, 45 per cent of the population 








is Scandinavian, and very recent arrivals 
from the old country, too. In a small trav- 
eling library collection sent out to one of 
the stations in Lake county, there were four 
adult English books, two children’s books, 
four Swedish and two Norwegian books. 
When this was exchanged, the request was 
made that more Scandinavian books be sent. 
So there is no question about the demand. 

If then, we decide to have foreign books 
in our libraries, the next question is, what 
per cent of the book fund ought to be de- 
voted to the purpose? This of course de- 
pends upon the relative size of the foreign 
population. In Two Harbors we have spent 
$75 per year, which is about one-sixth of 
the entire book fund, but partly because 
foreign books are much more expensive 
than English books, this has really proved 
inadequate. In Wisconsin, the foreign trav- 
eling libraries sent out by the state solve 
the problem, but though the Minnesota Com- 
mission has these also, and we are thus fur- 
nished with the necessary number of French 
books, the demand for Scandinavian and 
Finnish books in Northern Minnesota can- 
not be thus satisfied. Five Northern Min- 
nesota libraries; namely, Duluth, Virginia, 
Hibbing, Cloquet and Two Harbors have, 
therefore, recently been considering a plan 
of exchange of their foreign books, which, 
if the details can be satisfactorily arranged, 
will, it is hoped, be a great advantage to all 
the libraries concerned.” 

In discussing the subject of Book order- 
ing, Miss Frances Earhart, Librarian of the 
Duluth public library, recommended that 
libraries should order from the dealer who 
offers the best prices, the quickest service, 
the cheapest transportation, and the best 
filled orders, that is, the least number of 
shorts. She further emphasized the impor- 
tance of frequent orders, since people want 
books at the time their interest is aroused. 
As an illustration she told of ordering by 
telegram a book which was needed imme- 
diately by a business man for the prepara- 
tion of an important paper. (Miss Stearns 
later endorsed this as the best kind of 
library advertising). Miss Earhart also 
maintained that it is worth while to buy 
a new book which seems expensive, if there 
is a real demand for it, otherwise it is wise 
to give it the test of time and obtain it 
cheaper through remainder catalogs, and 
reputable second-hand dealers. Finally she 











cautioned all librarians to beware of com. 
pilations in sets sold by agents, as they are 
only money-making schemes for publishers, 
One should discriminate between agents for 
such works and those representing reputa. 
ble publishing houses, but in general, it ig 
not advisable to buy from agents and if 
book committees make this an established 
rule much time and trouble will be saved, 


The Rental Collection came up at this 
time for a brief discussion. In several libra. 
ries it has proved a successful means of pro- 
viding all the new fiction required. To 
avoid any criticism which might be made of 
a public library charging for the use of any 
books, some libraries have started the col. 
lection by raising the initial sum for its 
undertaking (from $10 to $25) by special 
subscription. The books in this collection 
are loaned for five or ten cents per week, 
or in some libraries two cents a day. Money 
from this rental is used to buy more fic. 
tion, and as soon as the books are paid for, 
they are placed on the free shelf. In this 
way, the regular book fund is kept for the 
purchase of books of more permanent value, 
as the receipts from rentals are sufficient 
to furnish all the best new fiction. In the 
larger libraries, the books in this collection 
may be duplicates of free copies provided 
from the regular book fund, but in the 
small libraries this is not necessary, as this 
would add more copies than are required 
and the insatiable fiction readers are always 
glad to pay for the privilege of having the 
latest books as soon as possible. The stand 
ard of the library should not be lowered by 
putting questionable books in this collec 
tion, no book being purchased for rental 
which would not otherwise be considered. 

In the afternoon, the 


Trustees’ Round Table 


was conducted by R. C. Pickering of Vir- 
ginia, Minn. The opening topic was a dis 
cussion of better financial support. Mr. 
Pickering introduced the subject with the 
astonishing statement that in their library 
they had no trouble in securing all the 
funds needed for their work, but he under- 
stood that conditions were not so favorable 
in many of the small libraries of the state. 
He believed that the library fund should 
increase with other improvements of the 
city. In many instances the per cent of 
taxation was not large enough. The library 
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in order to give adequate service should 
have more funds at its disposal. The cost 
of service and administration took the larg- 
er part of the appropriation and little was 
left for the purchase of books. It was the 
opinion that from 20 to 30 per cent should 
pe available for the book fund. Trained 
librarians should be paid as well as High 
School teachers in the small cities and be 
entitled to a vacation on full pay at least 
once a year. 

It was suggested that a _ business-like 
pudget be prepared by the financial com- 
mittee of the library board showing what 
was needed for books, salaries, improvements 
and other necessities and presented to the 
Council each year. Several libraries report- 
ed that their boards had received larger 
appropriations when the Council was ap- 
proached in this way. It was urged that 
library boards should feel that it was a part 
of their duty to secure adequate appropria- 
tions in order to give efficient service to the 
community. 

It was the opinion of several present that 
few library board members knew much 
about the administration of a library or the 
work done by a librarian, and if they would 
inform themselves on this matter, they 
might be more willing to pay better sala- 
ries, furnish substitutes occasionally and 
grant vacations. 

Miss Stearns of Wisconsin, Miss Temple- 
ton, Secretary of the Nebraska Commission 
and Dr. Mosse, trustee of the Rochester 
public library took part in the discussion. 


Following the round table, the members of | 


the association were given a trip across 
the lake as the guests of the Twin City 
Library Club. 


More than 100 people were present at the 
dinner which concluded the day’s program. 
Miss Arabel Martin, of the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library, acted as toastmistress. The ad- 
dress of the evening was given by Dr. 
George E. Vincent, President, University of 
Minnesota, on The library and the social 
Memory. After dealing whimsically with all 
the topics which had been discussed during 
the session, Dr. Vincent presented with his 
usual brilliancy and forcefulness the idea 
that the library stands for the continuity of 
human thought, and that as librarians we 
may develop the social consciousness and 
help to form the mental pictures which are 
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potent forces in determining the trend of 
human progress. 

“These are psychological days. There is 
a psychology of childhood, a psychology of 
adolescence, a psychology of advertising, a 
psychology of salesmanship—and there is 
Henry James. Then, too, there is a social 
psychology which has conceived mental life 
for the social group and traces a parallel 
between the individual and society on the 
mental side. Habit in the individual finds 
an analogue in the customs and conventions 
of collective life. As individual conduct is 
largely unreflective, so, too, the activities of 
society are for the most part unconscious, 
i. e., Without concerted purpose or plan. On 
occasions, however, the person becomes 
aware of himself as confronted by a prob- 
lem to be solved, and then with conscious 
adjustment of means to ends he devises a 
way out of his dilemma. In similar fashion 
a social group, a labor union or a nation, 
may in time of conflict or danger develop a 
social consciousness and with concerted 
| purpose and a common policy seek to solve 
| the problem in its path. Moreover, the indi- 
| vidual in all his acts is dependent upon 
| memory, whether it be conscious recollec- 
| tion or unreflective habitual tendency to 
| react in a certain way to a given stimulus. 
| In like manner a group, be it a family or a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





state, depends for its solidarity and its ac- 
tivity upon a social memory, a tradition of 
knowledge, skill, taste and ideals. 


The power of the library lies in the influ- 
ence of suggestion and the gradual correc- 
tion of taste in connection with good books. 
About the goodness of books there may be 
endless discussion. It is the fashion in cer- 
tain quarters to speak slightingly of fiction, 
and to regard the large percentage it attains 
in library circulation as a negligible quan- 
tity so far as educational influences go. 
This is manifestly absurd. Good fiction is 
the vehicle of science, history, literature, 
philosopy and ethics. It gives a background 
for life; it affords material for personal 
growth. It confers a sense of human con- 
tinuity and makes for social solidarity. The 
very wave of imitation which sets a million 
people reading the same novel—offensive as 
this is to supersensitive individuals—is of . 
vast importance in the fusing of persons 
into a people. This is not to say, of course, 
that the reading of historical, scientific, 
economic and political works of a system- 














etic character is not to be in every way 
encouraged. 

There is satisfaction in the reflection that 
you are helping to enrich and broaden indi- 
vidual lives, but there is even greater stim- 
ulus in the thought that you are distrib- 
uting knowledge and ideals which are being 
elaborated by the social processes into types 
and standards, elements of national char- 
acter that will endure through generations; 
that in seeking to multiply connections with 
the people in adapting your resources to 
their needs, in organizing these resources 
in the most available way, in arousing an 
interest among those whom you _ would 
serve, in carefully sifting the material which 
comes from the press, you are rendering a 
vital service to your country; you are help- 
ing to administer the social memory.” 

C. G. Schulz, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, responded to the toast, “The 
library and education,” in which he empha- 
sized the close relation which should exist 
between the library and the public school. 
He was followed by Miss L. E. Stearns, who 
gave a graphic picture of what the library 
may mean to people in isolated communities, 
in her talk on “The library and country 
life.” Miss Clara N. Kellogg, of Neighbor- 
hood House, St. Paul, spoke on ‘The library 
and the little citizen,’ drawing from her 
experience in a settlement branch library, 
and showing that the library, to quote from 
one “little citizen,” is indeed a place “Where 
all kinds of kids come to get books.” 

On Friday morning, Miss Louise Fernald, 
of the 
the 


Rochester public library, conducted 


Story Hour Symposium. 

In introducing the subject, Miss Fernald 
stated that only about a dozen public libra- 
ries in Minnesota were now conducting 
story hours regularly. 

As a basis for discussion a list of ques- 
tions had been sent out, and Miss Fernald 
gave a summary of the answers received, in 
leading the discussion on the various topics: 
1. Does your library conduct a story hour 
regularly and how often? 

Six libraries have weekly story hours, two 

in two weeks and the rest irreg- 
ularly. Better results are gained from reg- 
ular story hours, as the children learn to 
count on the time. 

2. Are 


side persons? 


others once 


stories told by the librarian or out- 


The stories are told by outsiders in alj 
but one library, where the librarian aims 
always to tell them unless there is some 
one who has something special to tell. 


Miss Fernald then called upon Miss Mar- 
tha Chapin of the Owatonna library to give 
the aim and purpose of story telling, which 
was summarized as follows: First and 
foremost to cultivate a good taste for liter. 
ature. To bring to the children those books 
which they would not otherwise read, and 
back of it all, to make it truly worth one’s 
while, there is the ethical side. In this 
connection she quoted from Mr. Legler’s 
address at the recent A. L. A. conference 
“The children’s librarian employs the print- 
ed page to serve as instrument to these 
ends: The building of character, making 
for the best in citizenship. The enlargement 
of narrow lives, bringing the joy and savour 
and beauty of life to the individual. The 
opening of opportunity to all alike, which 
is the essence of democracy.” 

In urging that the librarian is the one 
best adapted to do this work, Miss Fernald 
quoted the following reply: ‘Our ultimate 
aim now is to attract the children partic- 
ularly to the assistant in charge, inspiring 
confidence in her ability to select their read- 
ing for them.” The value of the comrade- 
ship and personal contact thus established 
cannot be over-estimated. 


3. Has the story hour perceptibly influenced 
the reading of the children? 

This question seems to be most difficult 
to answer. Some maintain that it does, 
others are in doubt, while one or two libra- 
rians say “No.” This may be explained by 
the fact that in the small libraries with a 
limited collection of books there might be 
only one copy of the book which contains 
the story told. This raises the question of 
whether it is really worth while to conduct 
a story hour, unless there are sufficient 
books to supply the demand created. 

4. Has it brought to the library children not 
otherwise patrons? 

All agree that it has. In connection with 
this Miss Fernald asked how many libra- 
rians go to the schools themselves to give 
talks on the library and invite the children. 
It was agreed that this is by far the best 
method of arousing the children’s interest, 
and there is an added advantage in this 
contact with the children outside the library. 
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5. Do the results justify the efforts in- 
volved? 


Nearly all answer in the affirmative. | ples of the pictures from her collection. 


Miss Sands of Red Wing was here called 
upon to give the results which should be 
expected from a properly conducted story- 
nour. She said that in the first place a 
properly conducted story-hour implied a defi- 
nite plan of work, not a miscellaneous pro- 
gram of stories told simply for amusement. 
Story telling with a definite program helps 
to form the library habit, induces the child 
to read a book, after hearing a portion, 
teaches concentration, strengthens the mem- 
ory, deepens impressions, cultivates the 
jmagination and a sense of humor, encour- 
ages courtesy and respect for others. It 
has been said that what you make a child 
love and desire is more important than what 
you make him learn. Often direct results 
may not be seen at once, but will gradually 
be realized in the demand for a better class 


of books. Miss Fernald then called atten- 


tion to a suggestion made by Miss Lyman in 
her book on “Story telling” to the effect 


that librarians in their eagerness to bring 


the book and the child together have disre- 
garded the simplest methods and have failed 
to realize that the story hour utilized for 
good reading has far better results than 
twice that time devoted to inferior story- 
telling. She feels that the story teller is 
born, not made, and if one cannot tell a 
story well she might better read it. 


Miss Gaylord, children’s librarian at Du- 
luth, told of the success of this method in 
her library. Miss Bartleson, of the Minne- 
apolis public library, outlined the story-hour 
work as conducted in the central library 
and some of the branches, especially dwell- 
ing on the plan carried out last year of a 
series of stories to explain the exhibits in 
the art gallery and museum. Miss Fernald 
then introduced Miss Flora Carr, now libra- 
rian at Mankato, who gave an account of the 
story-hour work in the Carnegie library at 
Pittsburg. In bringing the discussion to a 
close, the chairman called attention to an 
article by Miss Isabel Lawrence, of the St. 
Cloud Normal School on “How shall chil- 
dren be led to love good books” This is 
published in Public Libraries, April, 1906, 
and is full of suggestions as to what chil- 
dren enjoy at various stages of development. 

Miss Marie A. Todd, Superintendent of 
the Art Department, Minneapolis public 













































' library, gave a talk on the Use of pictures 
in libraries, illustrated with beautiful exam- 


The entire paper appears on another page 
of this bulletin. 

A short business session followed. Mr. 
Utley urged the advantages of joining the 
A. L. A. and also presented the plan of 
affiliation between state and national asso- 
ciations. At his suggestion, a resolution 
was adopted giving the support of the M. 
L. A. to any plan of affiliation which may 
be worked out by the A. L. A. committee. 


The adoption of the report of the nomi- 
nating committee resulted in the election 
of the following officers: President, Miss 
Margaret Palmer, Hibbing; Vice-President, 
Miss Frances Earhart, Duluth; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Arabel Martin, Minneapolis; 
Excutive Committee, Miss Miriam E. Carey, 
St. Paul; Mrs. Alice A. Lamb, Litchfield and 
the officers. 





REACHING THE PEOPLE. 
By GEORGE B. UTLEY, 

Secretary, American Library Association. 

We are all familiar with the time-honored 
anecdote told of Mr. Sibley, who was libra- 
rian of Harvard about the middle of the last 
century. A friend met him one Saturday 
afternoon just as he was locking the library 
doors, a complacent smile on the old man’s 
features. “Yes,” said he, “I’ve finished a 
good week’s work and I find the library 
in excellent condition. I’ve been taking in- 
ventory and all the books are on the shelves 
except two. Agassiz borrowed those and I 
am going over to get them now.” In de- 
scribing the condition of the college library 
when he became librarian about 1825, the 
same worthy man said, “As the books had 
been distributed to their places, but not 
marked, applications were made for them 
on the day before they were taken, in order 
that the librarian might have time to find 
them.” 

Times have changed since then. The 
librarian no longer gloats over the fact that 
only two books are outside the walls. No 
longer is the ideal state of the library one 
in which the books are reposing safely amid 
gloom and mustiness, secure from inroads 
of curious eyes and moist fingers. We are 
now thoroughly converted to the belief that 
books were made to be read, and when we 
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meet together for discussion and counsel it 
is no longer in the capacity of wardens or 
jailers of our books, but rather as inquirers 
how we may more widely extend the horizon 
of their usefulness, advertise to larger com- 
panies the excellence of our stock, and most 
effectively interpret our functions of service. 


Last summer, in company with two other 


librarians, I had the privilege of visiting the 
place where Gutenberg printed the first 
book ever made from movable type. We 
stopped on our way through the Rhine 
country at the ancient city of Mainz for the 
special purpose of seeing this interesting 
spot. The building is now used as a beer 
garden and cafe, but when we told the pro- 
prietor our desire to see the old room where 
Gutenberg printed the Bible he very cor- 
dially acceded to our request, lighted a tal- 
low candle for each of the party, conducted 
us down a pair of stone stairs, far below 
the street, and then to our surprise, led us 
down another pair of stairs into a large sub- 
cellar, directly below the cellar we had first 
entered. Here, in secret, lest he should be 
prematurely robbed of his invention, Guten- 
berg and his two assistants, Fust and 
Schoffer labored for three years, and 
brought forth that priceless and most beau- 
tiful book known now to the world as the 
Gutenberg Bible. As we looked around that 
damp and dingy chamber, saw the actual 
spot where his printing press had stood, and 
tried to picture the conditions under which 
the pioneer had labored, we understood 
more truly than ever before how largely 
the culture and civilization of which we 
boast, the era of prosperity in which we 
live, the emancipation of our minds from 
the terrors of superstition and our bodies 
from the dread of the Inquisition,—how 
largely all these blessings, so common as 
to pass over us without appreciation, are 
due to the spread of the printed book, born in 
this humble cavern in the earth, over four 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

When we realize how important a place 
in the advance of the world has been filled 
by the thoughts of master minds as record- 
ed in printed books, we feel more than ever 
the dignity of our work, the magnitude of 
our responsibility and the rich opportunity 
for service which is ours. It is hard for 


us to comprehend a world without books; 
if we could, it would probably give us great- 
er zeal for carrying their genial spirits to 
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those who have not yet, even in this ep. 
lightened and book-loving age, learned what 
a boon companion and a help to better liy. 
ing a good book may be. 


“Suppose no jolly chaps had known 
What books the boys like best,— 

No Kingsley, Scott, and Stevenson, 
No Cooper and the rest. 


Suppose the world had never learned 
Of Crusoe and his Isle; 

Suppose the clever Robinsons 
Had not been wrecked in style. 


Suppose King Arthur and his knights, 
Don Quixote and the Cid, 

Had never had a chronicler 
To tell what deeds they did. 


Suppose corsair or buccaneer 
Were a forgotten word; 

Suppose of Indians and scouts 
No boy had ever heard, 


Suppose the world was still too young, 
Men had not thought of books; 
Suppose there were no libraries, 
No cosy reading nooks: 


Suppose I had not gone to school 
When I was very small, 

Suppose I knew no alphabet, 
And could not read at all. 


Suppose,—it is too horrible, 
To think it might be true! 

On rainy days and winter nights, 
What could a fellow do?” 


Fortunate is the community whose libra- 
rian knows what books the “boys like best;” 
more fortunate yet is the community whose 
librarian knows also the boys the books 
like best, and who is willing to go out into 
the alleys and fields to find them? 


The custodian of a large and choice ref- 
erence library looked proudly along his pre 
cious shelves and exclaimed, when I re 
marked one day that it was a pity more 
people did not come to use these treasures, 
“We've got the books. We've selected 
them, bought them, shelved them and cata 
loged them and now if people don’t come to 
use them it’s not our fault.” Ah, but isn’t 
it? Is the whole duty of the housewife per 
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formed when she has cooked the dinner and 
spread it on the table? Do we not see her 
then go to the porch and with shaded eyes 
peer across the level fields, until she sees 
the harvesters at work, and then do they 
not hear the welcome blast from her horn 
which calls the hungry workers to the am- 
ple meal she has prepared? The day is past 
when cooks, teachers or librarians make 
the mistake of preparing the board and fail- 
ing to call the hungry to partake. 

A prominent librarian confided to me not 
jong ago that she had a dream of the time 
when a specially constructed street car 
would be side-tracked in the rear of their 
building, be stocked with the books to make 
one “healthy, wealthy and wise,” then be 
run out to a siding in the suburbs, where 
the people could come, borrow and return, 
order from the central reservoir, and drop 
in a box their reference questions to be an- 
swered on the morrow. This is a far call 
from the day when Martin Luther made 
daily visits to the chapel of the Augustinian 
priory, to read the great chained Bible, 
bound in red leather. 

But this raises one question we as libra- 
rians must consider. How much can we 
help people, and how easy can we make it 
for them to secure their books without de- 
priving them of the keen appreciation’ of 
possession which comes only after effort 
and sacrifice to secure them has been ex- 
pended? How far can we profitably go to- 
ward carrying books to the very armchairs 
of our readers, or how nearly, as Mr. W. W. 
Bishop expressed it at the conference held 
here three years ago, ought we, as refer- 
ence librarians to become private secreta- 
ries to our patrons? I believe we should 
make it aS easy as we possibly can for 
people to get books and information, but 
the easier we make it the more important it 
is that we should in some way impress peo- 
ple with the cultural and economic value of 
these facilities; impress them that the 
worth and importance of these books in 
making them better members of society is 
the sole justification for spending public 
money for their dissemination. 

Human nature being what itis, people are 
sure to underestimate the value of what we 
have if they find it comes without effort. 
The best grass is always over the fence 
in the next pasture. If we make it too easy 


for people to secure their books their desir- 
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ability will disappear. Some time ago a 
librarian in a neighboring state, who has 
been exceptionally successful in work with 
the schools, decided that the best method 
of reaching the High School girls was 
through a literary society they had organ- 
ized. She was well acquainted with most 
of the members and before long was asked 
to attend one of their meetings and explain 
the use of the library. This was just what 
she wanted, but instead of eagerly grasping 
at the invitation she pleaded pressing :en- 
gagements, hoped she would be able to come 
some day, was too busy to come just now, 
“awfully sorry, don’t you know,” but was at 
last, after considerable coaxing, persuaded 
to spend an evening with them, and they 
succeeded in “worming” out of her just the 
things she was more than anxious to tell 
them. Of course, she felt after that, com- 
mon politeness required her to return the 
courtesy, so she invited them down to spend 
an evening with her at the library. She 
arranged, among other things for their en- 
tertainment, an information hunting con- 
test, explained to them the use of the books 
containing the answers, and soon they were 
as deeply immersed in reference work as 
they had ever been in baseball—or what- 
ever is supposed to take its place among 
the feminine portion of aspirants to aca- 
demic honors. 

I have a friend who has spent the last 
eight years as a missionary in India. His 
work there has largely been training native 
pastors, Bible women and colporteurs. This 
is the working method adopted by the most 
progressive mission boards today, whose 
secretaries have carefully studied the for- 
eign field with the view of securing the larg- 
est results from their investments of men 
and capital. Along the same line in our 
work with schools, I believe we should de- 
vote more time, energy and brains in teach- 
ing the teachers the use and value of the 
library. In many a community there is ex- 
tensive effort made to reach the children 
through the children themselves, attractive 
rooms, bulletin displays, story hours and 
other devices, but nothing systematic is 
done with the teacher. If she comes she is 
welcome; if she doesn’t come she is for- 
gotten. I am not forgetting the excellent 
work done in many libraries for the teach- 
ers, but in some this condition does not 
obtain. It is harder to get the teachers 








than it is the children—they are too busy 
they say to come themselves, but they will 
encourage the children to come. The late 
Dr. B. F. Jacobs, the great Sunday School 
worker, once astonished his audience by 
saying that he did not approve of parents 
sending their children to Sunday School, 
adding, however, that he did heartily ap- 
prove of parents bringing their children to 
Sunday School. If the teacher can only be 
induced to bring the children to the library 
the result will be beneficial both to the child 
and to the teacher. In nearly every school 
district meetings of teachers are held at 
least once a month, sometimes oftener, gen- 
erally on Saturday mornings. If the libra- 
rian will first seek out the teachers in their 
school rooms, show her interest by coming 
to talk over their mutual concerns and fol- 
low up this acquaintance with a request to 
the Superintendent for permission to attend 
a teacher’s meeting and outline what the 
library has to offer in the way of reference 
work and instruction in the use of books the 
result is generally well worth while. Yours 
is a most remarkable community, however, 
if the teachers flock at once to the library 





of the glittering gems do you suppose she 
had selected to teach her children? In ap 
appendix to Bronson’s “American Litera. 
ture” she had discovered a part of Michag| 
Wigglesworth’s “Day of Doom” and in this 
gloomy old relic of seventeenth century (aj. 
vanistic theology they had been drilled untij 
the entire class could recite the selection 
from beginning to end. When I thought of 
the time that had been wasted just at that 
impressionable age when a thing once 
taught clings to the memory long after adult 
experiences grow nebulous, time that might 
so easily have been spent romping with 
Eugene Field, or faring forth with dear old 
R. L. S., or hearing the clash of arms “far 
on the ringing plains of windy Troy,” the 
vital need of doing more for our teachers 
and helping them to get the vision beautify] 
came home to me as never before. 

The lamented Sam Walter Foss said one 
time while discussing this problem of reach- 


| ing the people that the librarian ought to 


accepting your invitation as a long-sought | 


opportunity. 
made a practical impression on two or three, 
but the leaven will work, especially if more 
is added from time to time, and before long 
you can enlist your teachers as your most 
valuable allies, in fact as well as theory, in 
work for the children. So, I say, labor not 
with children less, but with teachers more. 
You may be able by stories and pictures 
and fairy books to lure all the children of 
the town across the portal of the library, 
but the educational worth to them will be 
immeasurably less than it would have been 
had their teachers been so impressed with 
what you had to offer that they themselves 
brought the children that you might ini- 
tiate them into the mysteries of Poole’s “In- 
dex,” the card catalog and Granger’s “Index 
to poety.” 

You will be surprised to discover how 
little general knowledge some _ teachers 
have of books and reading. One day I 
went into a seventh grade class of bright, 
eager children and after I had talked to 
them briefiy the teacher said she wanted 
me to hear them recite a poem she had 
taught them. 


Now with all the wealth of | 
English poesy within her easy reach which | 


circulate his books twice as much as he 
does and himself three times as much. Now 
isn’t that about the root of the whole mat- 
ter? Isn’t our success and influence as 
teachers, or as preachers or as librarians, 


Fortunate you will be to have or what you please, largely in proportion 


| to the personal contact we gain by going 
| out and taking a hand in the affairs of our 





fellows? I recently heard Miss Jewell, the 
librarian of Adrian, Mich., say that to keep 
the High School students in touch with the 
library cost her just 50 cents a year,—the 
price of a season ticket in the High School 
Athletic Association—and one _ afternoon 
each week spring and fall, rooting, rooting, 
ROOTING. The High School boys all came 
to the library to tell her what the pros 


| pects for next game were and just natur- 


ally got interested in the library, through 
intimacy with it. 

I believe the public library would be the 
foe and not the friend of true culture if it 
tended to discourage the private ownership 
of books. It may not be as necessary now 


| as formerly for the individual to possess a 


library but it is just as desirable. I believe 
the public library encourages and helps the 
personal purchase of books, because it is 
inborn in human nature to wish to own 
what one admires and enjoys. Art galleries 
have not lessened the sale of choice Satsu- 
ma or delicate cloisonne. The painting of 4 
master, seen in a public museum, only it 
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forms us more accurately and definitely of 
its worth, beauty and desirability, and 
makes its ownership all the more “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 


So it is with books. 


the installation of a public library in his 
town the book trade from individuals was 


noticeably better,—that perhaps the sale of | 


novels had somewhat lessened but that the 
sale of more substantial adult books and of 
juveniles had materially increased. “Fre- 
quently,” said he, “people come to me and 
say, ‘1 was reading so-and-so the other day 
from the library. It is a fine book and I 
want you to order me a copy.’ Or, ‘I liked 
that book so much that I want to send a 
copy to a friend.’” 

The public library, I am convinced, is do- 
ing good service toward fostering culture in 
the home in the visible form of a well se- 
lected library,—better selected than if the 
owner had not been guided by the perusal 
of books, which, except for the public 
library, he might never have known were 
in existence. With a public collection no 
business or professional man is obliged any 
longer to form a thorough and carefully 
rounded out collection of general reference 
books; this is unquestionably a favor and a 
duty which the public library does both for 
the poor man and also for the man of means 
who can afford the books and has the taste 
occasionally to use them but who does not 
care to give the house space which an ex- 
tensive collection requires. One may have 
the money to buy the sixty-three volumes of 
the “Dictionary of National Biography,” but 
if one needs to consult it only three or four 


times a year, it would be an ill-advised pur- | 


chase. The business man who supports the 
library by his taxes, has a right to expect 
the public library to be his reference library 
and to make it fairly convenient for him to 
consult his books. Don’t hold the busy man 
off with red tape when he comes in a hurry 
for a book just because he has never taken 
out a borrower’s card. Perhaps he’s never 
been in the library before; now he is in 
need of information, and as a last resort 
he happens to think of the library. Now is 
your opportunity. Hit his nail square on 
the head and you have made a friend who 
will help you when you in turn need a 


friend at court, which, being interpreted, 
means at the meeting of the budget com- 


A prominent book- | 


seller told me several years ago that since | 
| library needs a thousand dollars more for 
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mittee. Remind him that he must get his 


| application card signed before you can loan 
| him Trautwine’s Pocketbook and probably 
| he will never trouble you again, or at least, 


not until he is on the budget committee, and 
you find it difficult to persuade him that the 


books next year. 

The library may very well be glad of the 
opportunity to help the business man solve 
a commercial problem, or provide a recipe 
for making glue, as Mr. Lummis assured us 
in one of his reports the Los Angeles library 
was prepared to do, but people do not live 
by glue alone. Let us carry to the people 
the books of power as well as the books 
of knowledge. It is unquestionably our duty 
and privilege to furnish books and facts 
which help men and women earn their 
bread, build their houses and factories, and 
clothe their physical bodies. But let us be 


| even more intent upon helping people earn 
| their 


mental independence, build strong 
characters and right destinies and clothe 
their minds with the master thoughts of the 
ages. I am not a reactionary. I believe 
most heartily in bringing to the business 
man all we can to help his business, books 
on real estate, advertising, banking, elec- 
trical engineering and drop forging, pro- 
viding for him the business branch, the ref- 
erence librarian who sits with her ear to 
the telephone, and the messenger boy whose 
motorcycle stands at the door. But if we 
stop after supplying these things, and let 
our community feel that this is the summum 
bonum for which the institution stands, we 
have woefully fallen short of the high op- 
portunity which was ours. These things 
we should do, but we should not leave the 
other undone. 

No phase of the work of reaching the peo- 
ple is giving better returns today than ef- 
forts to carry good literature to the dwell- 
ers on the farm. Nowhere does library ex- 
tension bid fair to offer a nobler and more 
fertile field. Agricultural science has made 
remarkable, almost marvelous strides in the 
past decade. The chemical laboratory has 
lent its aid in discovering reactions and 
combinations in soils, in fertilizers, in seed 
products, that have been an inspiration and 
a help to the farmer and have raised him 
to a higher plane, higher in his own esti- 
mation and in that of his fellow workers in 
other fields. Mechanical inventions have 


provided him with sowers and cultivators 
and harvesters and transporters that have 
doubled and quadrupled the progressive 
farmer’s opportunities; the magic-like de- 
velopment in rapid transit has placed him 
in touch with town and city life and in- 
duced him to live contentedly on the farm, 
where without recourse to a city he would 
never have consented to live, nor where he 
would have been able to find a market. 
Now to keep him still more in touch with 
the world of man and to supplement his inti- 
mate relation with the world of God’s good 
out-of-doors, comes the traveling library, 
the book-wagon as used by one Eastern 
library and the town libraries which are be- 
ginning to open their doors to him even 
though he may live outside the village lim- 
its. Libraries have been in the habit of 
charging a small annual fee, $1, $2, or $3 


for their use by those who live outside the | 


They are now learning that this is 
Merchants have found 


town. 
not good business. 


that if the farmer or his wife drive to town 
once a fortnight to return their books and 
get new ones, chances are they will stop 
and buy a pound of tea or a bolt of cotton; 
ergo, “Let’s encourage them to borrow all 
the books we can.” 


So the merchants have, 
in many cases, asked the board to make the 
library free to the outlying districts and 
have been willing to pay a little higher tax 
rate to have it done, feeling pretty sure that 
their bread will come back to them well but- 
tered. 

But the farmers are not storming the 
library doors in their eagerness to claim 
these privileges. They have been so long 
without them that they feel fairly independ- 
ent. You who have this problem need to 
exert yourselves to get the average farmer 
interested in the public library. Post no- 
tices of invitation in the shops where he 
trades, where he gets his horses shod, 
where he gets his wagons repaired, send 
lists of interesting books, printed on nar- 
row slips, vest pocket size, around to the 
stores and solicit the help of your friend, 
the grocer, in having one wrapped up with 
his purchase, or dropped into his market 
basket. Prepare a multigraphed letter stat- 
ing the privileges of the library and men- 
tioning a dozen or so fairly recent books, 
and send it to the farmers living within five 
or six miles. The tax assessor will help 
you get up such a mailing list. Above all, 


| be ready for him when he comes. Haye 
books and magazines attractively arranged 
on open shelves and see that he goes away’ 
pleased. He’ll tell his neighbor two miles” 
away much quicker than will the city bop” 
rower who only has to gossip over the back | 
fence. Above all, don’t patronize him. He 
spends his days reading the wide open book | 
of nature and as Kipling said of “Fighting © 
Bob” Evans, he’s 

“The man who has lived more stories 

Than Zogbaum or I can invent.” 

When one starts to write on a certain 
subject one is apt to have the conceited 
notion that when the paper is completed 
the problem will be solved. I assure you no ~ 
such mistake has been mine, whatever 
others I may have been guilty of. The 
problems of this paper are serious, among 
the most serious with which the librarian ~ 
| has to deal and they can not be solved by 





| one feeble contribution, but it may be worth 
something to have the difficulties restated © 
and a few suggestions resuggested. 

Better than any method let the librarian 
get a vision of service,—see the opportun- | 
ities for usefulness,—awake to the dignity 1 
of his calling and the responsibilities of his ~ 
profession,—get out among his fellow men ~ 
and feel their needs, their cares, their prob- 7 
lems, and if he has any red blood and any : 
gray matter he will be able to work out the 
minor details of method. Let him feel first 
the joy of having really helped somebody, 
and he will make his own way to efficiency 
| and solve straight from the heart these 
problems that when all is said and done 
each librarian must work out for his own 
community in the way adapted to their pe | 
culiar needs, and which never can be accom- 7 
plished by mere discussion. 

“Ah me,” says Longfellow in his Journal, © 
“How many things there are to meditate 
upon in this great world! And all this 
meditation,—of what avail is it, if it does 
not end in some action.” 

It is for the librarian, more than for any- 
body else in the community to interpret life 
from different points of view and to see 
things from different angles. We have many 
people with different tastes, needs, whims, ~ 
idiosyncrasies, hobbies, and we must, like © 
the apostle Paul, be all things to all mem 
No two constituents will be satisfied with 
just the same things, or will hold just the 
same opinion of the value of your work, Of | 
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will put the emphasis in just the same place. 

This necessity to treat mankind from his 
various vantage grounds has been recog- 
nized as long as the thoughts of man have 
been recorded by the great pens of the ages. 
Rounsevelle Wildman has wittily expressed 
this difference in point of view. 
says he, “describes men and things as they 
are; Shakespere, as they would be under 
the circumstances supposed; Spenser, aS we 
would wish them to be; Milton, as_ they 
pught to be; Byron, as they ought not to 
be; and Shelley, as they never can be.” 
Sometimes we may be tempted to feel that 
we are describing things, with Shelley, as 


they never can be, but only on blue Mon- | 


jays have we any excuse for thinking thus. 
Pull down a volume of the Library Journal 
of twenty years ago, see what strides the 
work has made in our own day and have 
laith to believe that the future is going to 


excel the past, and say with Tennyson’s | 


Ulysses that 

‘* * * al] experience is an arch where 
through 

fleams that untraveled world, whose margin 
fades 

Forever and forever when I move.” 


THE USE OF PICTURES 
LIBRARY. 

By MARIE A. TODD, 
Supt. Art Dept., Minneapolis Public Library, 

If you haven’t a picture collection you 
should have one. Why? For various rea- 
sons. A minor point, perhaps, but worth 
considering is that we need something new 
in the library every little while to prevent 
1s from running in a rut and to keep us 
interesting to the public. We may think we 
nave as much to do as we can manage, but 
it ig as true as it is trite that a little work 
hlong an entirely different line will be a 
rest, so we can do our regular work with 
more enthusiasm. For your own sake then, 
to keep your days from growing stale to 
your taste, start a picture collection. I 
miss my guess if you are not tempted to 
neglect the routine for the fascinating new 
business. 

Will it be worth while for the library and 
for the public? Who will use the collection 
when you have made it? First of all, the 
teachers and school children. You will have 
calls for portraits of Lincoln and everything 
pertaining to him for Lincoln’s birthday. 


“Chaucer,” | 





IN A PUBLIC | 
paintings. 





The class in American history will ask for 
historic houses and battlefields. Illustra- 
tions of industries, lumbering, mining and 
manufacturing will prove useful, and there 
will be no end of material wanted for geog- 
raphy. Of the countries whose peoples and 
customs differ most widely from our own— 
Asia and Africa—pictures will be especially 
welcome. The teacher of literature will be 
glad of good portraits of authors. A class 
in nature study will find your set of bird 
pictures almost indispensable. 


Most schools are emphasizing just now 
the value of drawing and design. For sev- 


| eral years the poor Minneapolis teachers and 
| pupils have been on a still hunt for “squared 
| animals.” 
| these and then produce “straight line bor- 
| ders” of Aztec ancestry you may rest as- 


If you can run down a few of 


sured that some bewildered pedagogue will 
rise up and call you blessed. Craft workers 
will love you when you furnish them with 
designs for jewelry, leather bags, copper 
bowls, wood carving, embroidery and so 
forth. 

Club women will want much the same ma- 
terial as the schools and in addition you 
will doubtless have requests for illustra- 
tions for many art topics, Gothic architec- 
ture, modern American sculpture, famous 
Of what interest is a paper on 
Raphael without reproductions? Half-tones 
are better than nothing, but they give no 
hint of what may be an artist’s chief charm. 
To be sure inexpensive color prints are not 
all that the connoisseur could wish, but to 
most people they are more attractive than 
photographs and they are cheaper. Of 
course a good photograph is vastly to be 
preferred to a poor color print, but pro- 
cesses of reproduction have vastly improved 
within the last few years, and excellent 
German prints, about seven by nine, may be 
gotten for ten cents. 

You are all familiar with half-tone prints 
like the Perry, the Brown, the Cosmos and 
the Bureau of University Travel, which can 
be bought for a cent or two apiece. For 
painting you will find the best half-tone re- 
productions in the Masters in Art. This 
indispensable series of monographs on ar- 
tists forms an art library by itself. We 
take the plates out from the text and mount 
them and circulate text and plates together 
in a portfolio. We haven’t time to speak 
of all of the uses of this collection—to assist 
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the housewife in problems of interior dec- 
oration, perhaps to furnish a portrait of a 
prominent American to the newspaper re- 
porter or to refresh the jaded humor of the 
local cartoonist with a bunch of especially 
good caricatures. 

The Missionary Study Club and Sunday 
school classes will find pictures that will be 
most helpful to them. The Tissot Bible 
pictures give strong Oriental color and per- 
haps you can get a copy of Sparrow’s The 
Bible in Art just to cut up for the 800 illus- 
trations, which are generally larger and 
clearer than the ordinary penny prints. 

But you are probably wondering how you 
are to get all of this material. It sounds as 
if it would cost money—perhaps more than 
your library with its limited funds can af- 
ford. But that’s the cheerful feature of the 
proposed addition to a library—its value is 
all out of proportion to the cost. We have 
10,000 pictures, not one of which cost more 
than 12 cents, including the mount, and the 
great bulk of the collection didn’t cost any- 
thing, but the time it took to cut the illus- 
trations from discarded magazines. You 
can do it in odd minutes and very likely 
you can persuade enthusiastic friends of 
the library to have a clipping bee. Let them 
donate all of their old magazines that are 
just gathering dust in the attic and from 
these you will get a wealth of material. 
Some of it will be unprofitable, but it is sur- 
prising how nearly everything is grist that 
comes to this mill. Through the newspa- 
pers you can invite every one in town to 
bring you pictures and if possible offer to 
call for old magazines. The fact that a per- 
son,—man, woman or child,—has given the 
library something will make that person 
more interested in the library. Perhaps 
some of the undesired books and old bound 
magazines that have been given you may 
be utilized for their illustrations. If it 
isn’t polite to look a gift horse in the mouth 
it may not be considered more polite to dis- 
member it, but if your enthusiasm for your 
infant industry is strong you may be able 
to persuade a donor of the superior use- 
fulness of his gift applied in that way. 

To give an idea of the number of pic- 
tures that may be acquired from periodicals, 
we cut from 260 magazines about 7,500 illus- 
trations. The strain on one’s judgment in 
deciding what to take and what to leave re- 
minds one of the old library joke about sort- 
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ing potatoes, but of course one must collect 
with discrimination. If you have zealous 
assistants from the ranks of the public 
schools you can’t be sure of this and yoy 
can’t supply it where it is lacking, but yoy 
can get around the difficulty by having a 
reserve collection of unmounted pictures, 
The Newark library has 100,000 prints up. 
mounted and only drawn upon as needed 
to supplement the regular collection. 


For nothing, or for the asking only, yoy 
can get railway and steamship folders con- 
taining illustrations as good as those in 
most books of travel. Many firms issue ad- 
vertising material that is excellent. It may 
be worth while to buy an occasional book 
just to cut up. Stoddard’s Glimpses of the 
world would give you 550 plates large 
enough to be seen across a room. They are 
8x10 inches, the size of the usual foreign 
photograph. 

If you are able to purchase pictures, re- 
member you can always buy prints cheaper 
abroad than in this country, and that they 
come to a public institution duty free. Pho- 
tographs 8x10 inches we buy of Anderson 
in Rome or Alinari in Florence at $9 a 


| hundred. Of course a silver print will fade 


in time if exposed to the light, but a good 
print has a sufficiently long life and photo- 


| graphs kept in a collection ought to last at 


least 25 years. 

If you want art subjects in better and 
larger reproductions than penny prints and 
yet cheaper than the photographs, there are 
two German series, Klassischer Bilderschatz 
and Klassischer Sculpturenschatz (Classical 
painting and sculpture) that came out 10 
or 15 years ago. They are excellent prints 
and they were issued at 12 marks annually, 
144 prints each year. We have 1,300 of 
these prints and they cost us at the rate of 
only two cents each. I don’t know whether 
these series are still in print or whether 
separate prints can be bought. I mention 
them partly to emphasize the superior qual- 
ity and low price of foreign prints, which 
may not be patriotic, but in reproductive 
work we are certainly way behind Germany 
and England. We all know how beautiful 
foreign postcards are and how cheap and 


crude our own generally look in compari; 


son. Picture postcards, by the way, form 
another delightful addition to the picture 
collection and many libraries have hundreds 
of them. They do not require mounting, but 
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are more effective mounted, especially if for 
exhibition purpose. 

This brings me to another use for your 
picture collection. Most of you have had 
experience in making bulletins of various 
kinds. You know how much time it takes, 
especially if you print lists of books and 
probably you have felt sometimes that it 
wasn’t worth while. Not many people took 
time to read the list that you had so care- 
fully selected, but if there was a picture 
on the bulletin didn’t they nearly always 
stop to look at that? Then why not occa- 
sionally have a picture bulletin pure and 
simple? When a timely article is especially 
well illustrated buy an extra copy of the 
magazine and in a few minutes you can con- 
coct an attractive little exhibition. The 
Panama canal, the Alaska coal fields, Aero- 
nautics—topics like these have been thor- 
oughly illustrated and when the bulletin has 
served its time the pictures can go into 
your regular collection. In any exhibition 
one must exercise restraint in one’s choice, 
have a central idea, a sense of order in the 
arrangement, be careful not to overcrowd, 
and hang low enough so that the picture can 
be readily seen. 


Finally we come to methods of mounting 
and storing the pictures. Mr. Dana’s bro- 
chure gives many good suggestions, though 
his mounts are large and heavy and show 
soil badly. I prefer to use two sizes and 
colors—an 8-ply brown Melton board, which 
comes in 22x28-inch sheets and cuts into 
four 11x14-inch mounts, and a 3-ply gray 
board, 24x30 inches, which cuts into nine 
8x10-inch mounts. The right shade of soft 
brown harmonizes with the tone of a silver 
nitrate photograph so we use the brown 
boards for photographs and color prints and 
the gray for half-tones, of which our clip- 
ping collection is largely made up. If you 
send to a paper dealer for samples you will 
find many styles and prices. Select sheets 
that will cut without waste for whatever 
size mounts you determine upon. Our small 
manila and gray mounts cost about a quar- 
ter of a cent each and the larger brown 
mounts cost from a cent to a cent and a 
half, according to weight. As to the mount- 
ing material, for photographs we use the 
Eastman kodak dry mounting tissue, but it 
is very expensive costing about two cents 
for each print, and it is not always satis- 
factory. However, it is clean to work with 





and never curls even the thinnest mount. 
Mr. Whipperman, of Chicago, has a secret 
dry mounting process and he does all of 
the work for the Chicago Art Institute, but 
his prices are high. 


I don’t know of any liquid mountant that 
will keep prints absolutely flat, but we have 
had the best success with this formula 
given by the Library of Congress. Melt 
white glue and add enough water to make 
rather thin; add 10 per cent glycerine and 
mix thoroughly; apply very lightly. This 
last is important, for it is moistening the 
print that stretches it and then makes it 
curl when dry. 

For small pictures we simply tip the cor- 
ners with library paste. To aid in mounting 
quickly, a guide card marked like a ruler 
is a great help. If Mr. Dana’s suggestion 
of placing all prints the same distance from 
the top of the card is adopted, the guide 
card should be of that width. Lay the card 
on the mount, even with the upper edge, 
and place the top of the print up against 
the guide. If the inches are marked in red 
ink they will catch the eye more quickly 
and with a little practice, prints can be very 
quickly centered. 

For trimming the margins of pictures 
with precision and rapidity a cutting ma- 
chine is much superior to scissors or a 
knife. A machine with a 10-inch blade is 
large enough for all ordinary work and 
costs about $2. If you cut the pictures your- 
self you would soon save that sum in the 
saving of your own time and if you ask 
school children or club women to help you, 
it will be impossible to get neat work done 
without a cutter. I can’t put it too strong- 
ly—don’t try to get along wtihout one. It 
is the falsest kind of economy. The attrac- 
tiveness of cheap prints depends so largely 
upon neatness and accuracy in the mount- 
ing that you can’t afford to run any risks 
here. 

It is best to do all the trimming of a 
group of prints before beginning to mount 
them, and as I suggested before, it isn’t at 
all necessary to mount as fast as you cut. 
You can keep the pictures arranged and 
classified in folders and manila envelopes 
and draw upon them as required. For your 
mounted prints you will need cases of some 
kind and your local carpenter can make 
good boxes of half-inch white wood stock. 
You will want to determine a standard size, 
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or two sizes for your mounts. Two sizes 
like ours require two different filing arrange- 
ments, but a small card 944x11 instead of 
8x10 which the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion recommends, could be filed with the 
11x14 inch by standing the larger card on 
its side and the smaller on end. 

For our photograph collection we use an 
elaborate picture classification based on 
that of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
this collection will be thoroughly cataloged. 
But for smaller and less valuable material 
it is sufficient simply to classify the picture 
according to the system used for books. 
Put the class number in one corner, front 
or back, and arrange by it. Mr. Dana, with 
his very large collection finds even this 
unnecessary. He says that no arrangement 
is so good as an alphabetical one by sub- 
jects. With guide cards for each subject, 
the picture standing on end like cards in a 
catalog, the collection forms an iconogra- 
phic encyclopedia for which no index is 
needed. The name of the subject may be 
written on each mount, preferably at the 
top, for convenience in filing. Mr. Dana’s 
pamphlet gives an excellent list of subject 
headings, and will be found generally help- 
ful to any library forming a picture collec- 
tion. This is one of the series of pamphlets 
on Modern American Library Economy as 
illustrated by the Newark, N. J., Free Pub- 
lic Library, and is published by the Elm 
Tree Press, 189 Broad St., Newark, N. J., 
at 35 cents. 

In selecting reproductions of architec- 
ture, painting and sculpture you will find 
very helpful an annotated list of 500 pic- 
tures prepared by a committee of the Cal- 
ifornia Library Association. It can be ob- 
tained for 25 cents from the chairman, Miss 
Beckley, of the Los Angeles Public Library. 


AIDS FOR LIBRARIANS. 


Subject Headings. 

The third edition of the list of subject 
headings for a dictionary catalog is now 
ready. Every library which has a diction- 
ary catalog should have this tool. It con- 
tains nearly three times the subject mat- 
ter of the second edition, and apparently 
leaves nothing to’be desired. A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board. Price, strongly bound in 


cloth, reinforced, $2.50, carriage prepaid. 
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Children’s Books for a Small Library. 


An excellent guide in the selection of 
children’s books is the Suggestive list of 
children’s books for a small library, com- 
piled by Helen T. Kennedy, formerly of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, and recom- 
mended by the League of Library Commis- 
sions. 

The list is classified, annotated and grad- 
ed, and contains valuable supplementary 
lists of Reference book, Books for young- 
est readers, Illustrated books for table use, 
Books for mothers and teachers, and Chil- 
dren’s stories for telling and reading aloud, 
as well as a number of brief lists of Popular 
books for boys and girls, such as Sea 
stories, Indian stories, Camping and outdoor 
life, School and College stories, and Stories 
for holidays. 

The smaller libraries of the state would 
do well to confine their purchases of chil- 
dren’s books to this list until they have 
acquired all the titles included, and many 
of the best things should be duplicated. In 
selecting children’s books it is not neces- 
sary to buy many new publications, but see 
that the old favorites are constantly replen- 
ished. 

If any library in the state has failed to 
receive a copy of the list, it may be obtained 
by applying to the Library Commission. 


Children’s Books for Christmas Gifts. 


The list of Children’s Books for Christ- 
mas Gifts issued by the commission last 
year has been reprinted, with the addition 
of a few new titles, and a copy has been 
sent to every library in the state. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Commission, and librarians are 
urged to distribute these to parents and 
others who may be interested, and when- 
ever possible to place the books recommend- 
ed on exhibition in the library. 


Basis of Support for Public Library Work. 

An excellent paper on The Basis of sup- 
port of organizations for public library 
work, by Franklin F. Hopper, Librarian of 
the Tacoma public library, was read at the 
A. L. A. conference at Pasadena. Mr. Hop- 
per made a very thorough study of the sub- 
ject, and his conclusions are interesting 
and valuable. 

The paper has been reprinted from the 
conference number of the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
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and any library trustee or librarian who 
may be interested in this problem may ob- 
tain a copy upon application to the Com- 


mission, 


WHO WANTS THEM? 


Journal of Education, 1910 (7 numbers 
missing); Jan.-Ji, 1911 (5 numbers missing) 
will be sent to any library which will pay 
the freight or express charges. 


A set of Great men and famous women in 
68 unbound parts is offered to any library 
which will pay transportation. 

Please make early application to the Li- 
brary Commission. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES. 


Book marks have been made for the more 
recent traveling libraries. These book 
marks have an author and title list of books 
in that library, arranged under subjects. 
They are to be left in the book so that each 
reader will know what other volumes are 
contained in the library. 

So great has been the demand for books 
on agriculture that a second Farmers’ 
library has been made. Different phases of 
the subject are treated in the twenty-five 
volumes which have been selected with the 
co-operation of the librarian of the Agri- 
cultural School at the University of Minne- 
sota. These are called to the attention of 
librarians in towns which have the agricul- 
tural high schools. 

Clubs which are making a study of the 
arts and crafts movement would add inter- 
est to the program by securing the travel- 
ing exhibit of the Minneapolis Society of 
Arts and Crafts. This exhibit includes bas- 
ketry, jewelry, bookbinding, leather, metal 
work, pottery and wood carving—as well as 
lace, crochet and woven articles made by 
foreign workers. Literature on these vari- 
ous subjects accompanies the exhibit. The 
exhibit is usually placed in the public library 
or high school, and is loaned for the period 
of two weeks. Arrangements may be made 


by addressing Mrs. C. E. Conant, Wells, 
Minn., who plans the itinerary under the 
auspices of the Arts and Crafts Committee 


of the Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 
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Seventy-seven club libraries have been 
sent out this year. As we have constant 
demand for programs on various subjects, 
will those clubs which have not already 
done so, kindly mail us a copy of their pro- 
gram for 1911-12? 

Reference work for club papers and de- 
bates has formed no small part of the work 
in the Commission Office during the last 
two months, as the following report shows: 


Material loaned, Sept. 1 to Nov. 1, 1911. 


I os ou c 5 a-s acs missin eis aan 79 
IETS a ee D yl BET > 80 
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Magazine articles and pamphlets... .367 

Pictures 

Since September ist old stations have 
been re-opened at Alvwood, Chaska, Clear- 
brook, Comfrey, Henderson, Huntley (Vero- 
na), LeSueur Center and Montrose. 

New traveling libraries have been estab- 
lished at Angus, Askov, Bagley, Bigelow, 
Brandon, Cannon Falls, Fosston, Gully, Mot- 
ley, Mound, Rice and Sandstone (rural). 

Many magazines and over 650 books, too 
worn for further circulation, have been sent 
to the lumber camps. Rev. Jack McCall, 
missionary at the Cloquet lumber camp, 
writes: “You will never know how much 
good these books will do in the camps, to 
keep the men interested through the long 
winter months.” 

Forty-four traveling libraries were sent to 
Grand Rapids alone, where Mr. Freeman, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, has placed 
them in rural schools. —H. J. S. 


INSTITUTION NOTES. 


The library at the School for the Blind is 
in charge of Miss Burgess who has spent 
several years at the school and is familiar 
with the pupils and their needs. The for- 
mer librarian, Miss Ladd, is now connected 
with the Maryland School for the Blind, at 
Baltimore. 

The School for the Deaf has housed its 
library very handsomely in the new build- 
ing. The room is well lighted and comfort- 
able and attractive in every way. Mr. Louis 
C. Tuck, the librarian, reports a good use 
of the books, from fairy tales and easy 
books through all classes of literature. 
This library has a good collection of books 
but no part of it is more valuable or shows 





a greater knowledge of the peculiar needs 
of its constituents than the “easy books” 
and primers which have been gathered from 
all sources. 

The School for the Feeble-Minded has be- 
gun its school year with a few new faces 
among its instructors. 
ever 
sistant. During the summer months the 
reading is light, as is the case elsewhere, 
but especially here where the effort is made 
to give the children all the out-door life pos- 
sible. Now, however, the regular school 
work is in full swing and the library with 
it. There is a school enrollment here of 
446 with 107 readers. 


The State School for Dependent children 
at Owatonna has a school enrollment of 151 
with 115 readers. The library is in charge 
of Miss Chute, a graduate of the class of 
1911 at Oberlin College. Miss Chute has 
formed a Library League for the purpose 
of getting the children interested in the care 
of the books. She writes: “You should see 
our big placard on the door containing the 
names of all the members of our league.” 
Miss Chute is looking forward to having a 
newly furnished and equipped room for the 
children’s library, a room to be used for 
the club meetings and similar gatherings, 
as well as for the library proper. 

At the State Reformatory and the State 
Prison the reading kept up with scarcely a 
drop during the summer months. At St. 
Cloud a number of new books have been re- 
cently purchased, including some Finnish 
titles. At Stillwater, the men subscribe to 
so many periodicals that their reading of 
books also is somewhat The 
Prison Chautauqua Circle meets alternate 
Sundays at 12:30 o’clock and is attended by 
about one-fifth of the population. The exer- 
literary character. One of 
the important educational interests of this 


surprising. 


cises are of a 


Miss MacLean how- | 
is still librarian-in-chief with an as- | 


of Mr. Austin. 





institution is in connection with the Scran- | 


ton International Correspondence Schools. 
As many as forty men at once have taken 
courses in stenography, typewriting, me- 
chanical drawing, civil, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering, architecture, etc. 


This constant study on the part of the men 
probably accounts in part for the use of the 
library 
year. 
The Home School for Girls at Sauk Cen- 
ter has not yet begun a formal use of its 


no matter what the season of the 
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library for this year, but it possesses a goog 


collection of books and expects an addition 


of new volumes very soon. 


At the hospitals for the insane there are 
now traveling libraries which are being 
watched with much interest. At Rochester 
the library is shelved on one of the open 
wards on the men’s side, and is in charge 
It is open Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. On Wednesdays the women 
come over from their side and select their 
own books from the traveling library and 
from the collection belonging to the hos. 
pital. A group of quiet men is usually to 
be found sitting near the library shelves, 


One of these men is much interested in 
birds and is well-informed with regard to 
them. He greatly enjoyed, “How to attract 
the birds.” Five other men besides himself 
took out this little book during the four 
months it was at the hospital. The Commis. 
sion is about to send them a scrap-book of 
bird pictures taken from discarded copies 
of “Bird neighbors.” This will be theirs 
“to keep.” 

At the St. Peter hospital the books owned 
by the institution are shelved in various 
places and there is no central library. 
There are plenty of books at St. Peter which 
are easy of access. However, 
libraries seem to be useful also. 


traveling 
Three col- 
are now in use there, 
which are placed in the detention hospital, 
the hospital for criminal insane, and in the 
main building. ‘The two latter are in groups 
of 25 volumes each and are inter-change 
able, 

The reading at the two asylums, or hos- 
pitals for incurables, has become a settled 
feature of the life of the inmates. There 


lections of books 


| is a group of readers in each place who read 


every book that is sent, or at least examine 
it. They read it if it suits them to do so— 
just as any one else does. Some non-fic 
tion which has interested these persons is 
“A garden in the wilderness;” “A preacher's 
story of his work;” “Careers of danger and 


| daring;” “Heart throbs;” “Highways and 


byways of the Mississippi Valley;” “Story 
of the great lakes.” They declined to read 
“Santa Claus on a lark” and “Bird’s Christ 
mas carol,” which proves that they are 
where they belong, perhaps. —M. E. C. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY NOTES. 


Teachers’ Assistant. 

A revised edition of this list of books for 
grades 1-4 has been issued. A few new 
titles have been added and some discon- 
tinued because of poor wearing qualities. 


School Catalog. 

This is a revised list of the books for ele- 
mentary and rural schools and is arranged 
py class, grade and full annotation being 
given. The titles and notes were compiled 
from standard lists and editions have been 
chosen with special regard to cheapness and 
serviceability. The introduction gives some 
suggestions as to the care of school libra- 
ries. A copy of this list may be obtained 
from your County Superintendent, who has 
charge of the distribution for his county, or 
from the Department of Public Instruction, 
St. Paul. Librarians may find this list of 
service particularly in helping the country 
teachers to select books for their libraries. 


Suggestive Orders. 


To assist the country teachers to select 
books—some suggestive orders of $10 each 
have been arranged. Two of these are 
given in the school catalog page XI and 
twenty-one others in book-mark form. A 
set may be obtained from the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


School Library Exhibit. 


At the Minnesota Educational Association 
meeting in Minneapolis, October 26-28, a 
school library exhibit was shown in the 
lobby of the Auditorium. This consisted of 
the books for the lower grades listed in 
the Teachers’ Assistant, and some books on 
children’s reading for teachers’ use, lists 
and aids in book selection, library records, 
including sample catalog, 
mending a 
letins 


pamphlets on 
showing the processes of 
books to obtaining library aid, and a set of 
Longman’s historical wall pictures with 
reading list from the school catalog. The 
exhibition was in charge of Miss Wilson, 
Supervisor of School Libraries. 


M. E. A—M. L. A. Committee. 


At the meeting of the M. E. A. the resolu- 
tion passed at the Fairmont meeting of the 
M. L. A. asking for a committee of three 





members to confer with the Library Asso- | 


nd repair with a mending kit, bul- | 
ordering | 


ciation Committee upon matters of mutual 
interest was presented and passed. Presi- 
dent James has appointed on this committee 
Mr. S. A. Challman, Graded School Inspec- 
tor, President E. W. Bohannon of the State 
Normal School, Duluth, and Miss Charlotte 
M. Knudson, County Supt., Otter Tail Co. The 
M. L. A. committee consists of Miss Martha 
Wilson, Miss Alice Farr and Miss Clara F. 
Baldwin, appointed in place of Mrs. Blanch- 
ard, resigned. 

At the Goodhue County Teachers’ meeting 
held in Red Wing, November 11th, the 
school library was presented at both the 
morning and afternoon session, and in the 
evening Miss Wilson spoke at the West 
End Branch to the children, who are throng- 
ing this attractive and interesting reading 
room, —M. W. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB. 


The Twin City Library Club met for the 
first time this season in the Tea Rooms of 
Gimbel-Zimmer Co., Minneapolis. Fifty- 
nine members and guests were present and 
all seemed to find the meeting a pleasant 
one. The topics discussed were Library Ex- 
tension, Library Devices and New Library 
Methods. 

Miss Schain of the Municipal Department 
of the Minneapolis Library gave a very in- 
teresting account of the purposes and plans 
of her department. She emphasized the 
need of such work and the opportunities 
there offered to business men and others in- 
terested in municipal progress and munic- 
ipal reforms. 

Mr. Barta, of the St. Paul Library, spoke 
of his work in carrying the resources of that 
library to the machine shops and factories 
of the city. Already branches and reading- 
rooms have been established in several 
places easy of access for the men in their 
neighborhood. 

Miss Martin, of Minneapolis, outlined in 


| an interesting way the opportunities of a 


| the 


branch library. Mr. Hamilton of the same 
library gave some excellent suggestions to 
those librarians who deal with students of 
Useful Arts. His advice was, “Know 


| the individual, then find the book to suit 
| him.” 


Under New Library Methods, Miss Howe, 
of Minneapolis, spoke of her experience in 
doing without the accession book. By adding 








the necessary data to the shelf-list card the 
accession book could be eliminated. She 
has estimated that four hours time can be 
saved on a lot of 150 books. Miss Cloud, of 
the same library, spoke of the new cards 
on which an unlimited number of books of 
non-fiction could be taken. These cards 
are now being used in the Minneapolis li- 
brary with great success. 

Miss Fanning, of the H. W. Wilson Co., 
explained the new printed guide cards. They 
may be secured in two sets—one of 500 
headings and one of 1,000 headings. 

Various filing devices and other library 
time savers were discussed by Miss Evans 
of the Tax Commission, Miss Fanning, of the 
H,. W. Wilson Co., Mr. Barta, of St. Paul, 
and Mr. Dance, of the St. Paul Book and 
Stationery Co. 

Each one present seemed to feel that he 
could take away with him at least a few new 
ideas upon library work. The meeting was 
very informal and an opportunity was given 
to any who wished to ask questions or take 
part in discussions to express themselves if 
they so desired. 

ANNA M. SMITH, Sec’y. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Gertrude B. McPherson, who has 
been librarian at Stillwater for many years, 
has resigned her position, since she has not 
recovered from her recent illness sufficient- 
ly to resume her work. In accepting the 
resignation, the ladies of the library board 
sent the following letter to Mrs. Mcpherson: 

“The ladies of the library board sincerely 
regret that it has become necessary to ac- 
cept your resignation. 

“Your faithful service and untiring zeal 
in everything pertaining to the welfare of 
our library, combined with your gentle and 
friendly disposition has endeared you to 
each and every member of our board; and I 
assure you it was in sadness the resolution 
was adopted that releases our dear Mrs. 
McPherson from the duties of librarian of 
the Stillwater Public Library, at least, for 
the present; but we confidently hope for a 
restoration of health and trust that years 
of comfort and happiness are yet in store 
for our most esteemed friend.” 

Miss Clara Conway was elected librarian 
to succeed Mrs. McPherson and Miss Mary 
Corson, assistant. 
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Miss Alice Matson has been elected as. 
sistant librarian at Albert Lea. 

Miss Jane Schauers, who substituted ip 
the Library Commission during the sum. 
mer, was married November 13th to Mr 
Harry Gavere, of Grand Forks, N. D. 


NEWS OF MINNESOTA LIBRARIES, 


Aitkin. The Carnegie building at Aitkin 
has been completed, and was opened in- 
formally on November 18th. The building, 
which cost $6,500 is built of cement and 
pressed brick, with stone trimmings and a 
tile roof. The interior is attractively fin- 
ished in Flemish oak, with shelving, maga- 
zine racks, and all furniture in harmony, 
and is complete in every detail. 


Albert Lea. Rev. George H. Mueller gave 
two interesting talks at the library on books 
and bindings, exhibiting his collection of old 
and rare books and some examples of hand- 
some modern book-making. 

As a memorial of their twentieth anniver- 
sary, the Travel Class will present a period- 
ical rack to the reading room which will add 
greatly to the comfort and efficiency of the 
service. The rack is being made by Prof. 
Robbins of the Manual Training Department 
of the High School. 

Austin. The grounds of the public library 
have been greatly improved by a cement 
curbing on the south side of the property 
adjoining the M. E. church. 

The lecture and entertainment course for 
1911-12 is said to be best which has ever 
been offered in Austin. 

Benson. A lecture course of five numbers 
will be given this season for the benefit of 
the library, 


Brown’s Valley. A gift of 190 books has 
been received from Hon. T. B. Walker of 
Minneapolis. 

Chatfield. The report of the library dur- 
ing its first six months is a most encour: 
aging one. One thousand seven hundred 
ninety-eight books have been acquired, and 
4,097 books have been loaned to 437 patrons. 
The report for October showed that three 
fourths of the new patrons were from the 
country, and the majority of these were men. 
The ladies from the country kept the library 
and rest room supplied with fresh flowers 
all through the summer. 
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Chisholm. A site for the Carnegie build- 
ing has been purchased across the street 
from the High School building, from which 
it is proposed to heat the library building. 
The plans are being drawn by F. W. Kin- 
ney of Minneapolis, and provide an attrac- 
tive and convenient building in the Tudor 
style. 

The secretary of the Commission met with 
the board early in November to discuss some 
of the details of the building and other mat- 
ters concerning the organization of the 
library. 

Clinton. The public school library is open 
to the general public every Tuesday and 
Friday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 

Cloquet. Upon presentation of a petition 
from the library board to the city council, 
an additional $1,000 was appropriated for 
the library, thus raising the annual appro- 
priation from $2,500 to $3,500. 

The interior of the building has been com- 
pletely renovated and redecorated, new 
Tungsten lamps have been installed in the 
reading rooms, and new shelving has been 
added to the reading room to accommodate 
the reference books in addition to the 
bound magazines. 

The gift of a large asparagus fern from 
Mrs. James Alstad adds to the attractions 
of the newly decorated building. 


Dodge Center. The plan which has proven 
so successful at Chatfield, that of asking 
donations from former residents has been 
tried at Dodge Center with gratifying re- 
sults. A co-operation meeting was held at 
the library in October when every one was 
asked to bring an armful of wood or a scut- 
tle of coal to provide fuel for the winter. 


Duluth. The plans for the West Duluth 
Branch have been completed, and provide 
for a very attractive one-room building, with 
delivery desk in the center, shelving around 
the walls, and ample floor space for reading 
tables, 

An exhibition of a painting and several 
photographs by Edward Steicham has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. The photo- 
graphs are moonlight pictures of the Rodin 
Statue of Balzac. 


Eveleth. As the council was unable to 
agree upon the purchase of the site recom- 
mended by the library board, it was decided 
to submit the question to vote, at the annual 
election, November 7th. 
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A public meeting was held the previous 
Friday at the Commercial Club room, when 
Miss Baldwin of the Library Commission 
gave a talk on the work of the public library, 
outlining the equipment which would be re- 
quired to do efficient work in Eveleth. A 
general discussion as to ways and means 
followed. At the election, there was a good 
majority in favor of the site recommended 
by the library board, which comprises an 
entire half block, and will serve in a meas- 
ure as a public park, besides furnishing a 
very desirable location and suitable setting 
for the building. The board will proceed 
at once with plans for the building, so that 
work may begin as early as possible in the 
spring. 


Fairmont. The annual reception to the 
teachers was given at the library in Sep- 
tember. The members of the Board of 
Education and their wives were also guests 
and the ladies of the Library Board served 
refreshments. 


Glenwood. A reception to the teachers 
was given at the library September 15th, 
for which a general invitation was extended 
to parents. There was a program of music 
and short speeches, including a talk by the 
librarian, Miss McLachlan, on what the 
library board had done and their plans for 
the future. Light refreshments were served. 


Graceville. The council has furnished the 
rooms on the ground floor back of the opera 
house for the library and reading room. 
Some new furniture has been added, and the 
new cement walk and steps make a very 
inviting approach to an interior which is 
much more attractive than the former quar- 
ters. 


Grand Rapids. A new roof has been put 
on the library and the interior retinted in 
soft browns. In carrying out their plan for 
county extension, the library board has 
placed state traveling libraries in 44 rural 
schools of the district. These schools are 
all under the supervision of Supt. Freeman 
of Grand Rapids, who receives a report each 
month from the teachers in charge. The 
first month’s report shows a very gratifying 
use of the books by adult readers, as well 
as by the pupils. 


Hanska. The new public library building 
and club house at Hanska was dedicated 
September 2d with impressive exercises. 











Hastings. The library board has arranged 
for a lecture course of five numbers to be 
given at the High School Auditorium for the 
benefit of the library. At the close of the 
first number, November 6th, those present 
were invited to visit the library and become 
acquainted with its resources. 


Hibbing. The average daily circulation 
for October was larger than in any month 
since the library opened, and attendance in 
the reading room has also increased. 

During the hours just before and after 
school, the children’s room is crowded, every 
seat being taken, and the children sitting 
in rows on the floor. 

Hutchinson. The library will again be 
open on Sunday afternoon during the fall 
and winter in charge of Mrs. Hattie Lewis. 
During the 35 Sundays from September 18, 
1910, to May 28, 1911, there was an attend- 
ance of 144 children, 480 young people and 
31 adults, a total of 655. 


International Falls. A dance was given 
for the benefit of the library September 22, 
from which the net receipts were $70. A 
gift of 50 books has been received from 
Mr. Jerrard. 

On November 14, Mr. W. I. Nolan of Min- 
neapolis, gave a lecture on “Yankee No- 
tions.” 

Janesville. The library buildiag is going 
up rapidly, and it is hoped it may be com- 
pleted early in 1912. 


Kasson. The council has appropriated 
$20 a month for the expenses of the library 
until next April. Ninety dollars was raised 
at the fair from Tag Day and by serving a 
dinner to visitors from Rochester. 

LeRoy. In accordance with a new rule, 
magazines not to exceed three in number 
may be loaned for one week for a fee of 
five cents. 


Little Falls. The newly finished rooms 
in the basement of the library building were 
opened September ist, when a short mu- 
sical program was given, and the secretary 
of the Commission gave a talk on “The 
Library and the Community.” The base- 
ment rooms consist of a parlor and small 
auditorium, and will be used for club meet- 
ings and small public gatherings. A recep- 
tion given to the teachers and Board of Edu- 
cation, October 20, was a very enjoyable 
social affair and served to promote the 
mutual interests of the school and library. 
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The library board presented to the coungj} 
a petition signed by the largest tax-payers 
in the city, in response to which the appro. 
priation for the library was increased from 
$1,000 to $1,500. 

A “library corner” in the Little Falls 
Transcript each week gives information 
about the local library, and also general ji. 
brary news and has been effective in increas. 
ing public interest in this institution. 


Long Prairie. A library social was held 
late in August, with a rather unique pro. 
gram. Refreshments were served, and an 
automobile “joy ride” given for 15 cents, 
and a 10 mile ride for 25 cents. 


Luverne. Miss Carey, the Commission or. 
ganizer, spent a week in Luverne assisting 
the librarian to complete the dictionary cat. 
alog. 


Mankato. An exhibit of vegetables raised 
by members of the Junior Civic League 
aroused considerable interest and admira. 
tion from library visitors. 


Minneapolis. The new Linden Hills 
branch has been opened on the lower floor 
of the Lake Harriet Commercial Club in 
charge of Miss Edith Frost, formerly libra- 
rian at Willmar. 

An “unlimited” card is now issued on 
which the borrower is entitled to two books 
of fiction, or two current magazines, and as 
many non-fiction books as desired. 


Minneota. The Minneota Mascot has 
inaugurated a campaign to raise $300 to 
$500 for the purchase of new books. 


Moorhead. The reading-room will be open 
Sunday afternoons during the winter in 
charge of members of the Woman’s club. 

Miss Jessie Whitman, the librarian, gave 
instruction in library methods at the Teach- 
ers’ institute held the first week in Sep- 
tember. 


Morris. The report of the first year of 
county extension in Stevens Co. was so sat- 
isfactory, that upon its presentation to the 
county commissioners, the appropriation of 
$500 for the coming year was readily grant 
ed. Ten traveling library stations were 
maintained during the year, four in the vil- 
lages of Hancock, Chokio, Donnelly and 
Alberta, and the others in school districts. 
Thirty-six libraries, containing more that 
1,000 books, were sent out, and there were 
429 borrowers from the stations. Many 
teachers in school districts within a radius 


oi} 














of three and eight miles have availed them- 
selves of the privilege of taking out 10 to 
290 books on a teacher’s card, and keeping 
them from four to six weeks. The council 
at Hancock has voted to pay the librarian 
there $5 per month. 

A handicraft club has been organized 
among the High School girls, which meets 
at the library once a week. There are 45 
members in the club and all are much inter- 
ested in the work. 

Some needed repairs have been made on 
the library building, and a regular janitor 
has been engaged. 

Northfield. One hundred and seventy-six 
dollars was cleared for the library from a 
home talent play. 

Several valuable gifts of books have been 
received, including 33 volumes of the Crafts- 
man. The chapter of the D. A. R. has de- 
cided to purchase a clock for the library. 
The Good Templars lodge, which has dis- 
banded, had funds which were lying idle, 
and interest on this fund, amounting to 
about $10 a year is given to the library for 
boys’ books. 

Owatonna. During county fair week, bul- 
letins were posted in conspicuous places, 
giving the library hours, and a general in- 
vitation to come and inspect the building. 
Lists of books for stock-raisers, gardeners 
and house-keepers were distributed, and 
there was an exhibit in the library of books 
of interest to farmers, including many num- 
bers of the Farmer’s bulletin. The librarian- 
in-charge has given some talks to the teach- 
ers on the resources of the library, and 
reference work is increasing steadily. A 
class of freshman boys from the High 
School visited the library and was given 
instruction in the use of reference books 
and the general arrangement of the shelves. 
A library of 50 reference books has been 
placed in the schoolroom for the use of the 
8th grade pupils. 

Paynesville. Miss Baldwin visited Paynes- 
ville October 3d, giving a talk before the 
Women’s club and some invited guests on 
the work of the library in the afternoon, and 
in the evening members of the library 
board, school board and teachers met for a 
discussion of ways of co-operation. It is 


hoped that a room for the library may be 

arranged in the new school building. 
Plainview. The use of the library since 

removal to its new quarters has increased 
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nearly 50 per cent, and many new borrow- 
ers have been enrolled. The library room 
is 16x40 feet, and is furnished with tables 
and chairs in Mission style. The book- 
cases have been stained to match the fur- 
niture. Across the hall from the library is 
the ladies’ rest room, which is also under 


-the supervision of the librarian, and where 


reading-matter is always kept on the large 
library table. During the county fair, the 
women’s exhibits were held in the hall on 
the second floor of the building, and this 
brought many visitors to the library. 

In accordance with a bequest this library 
has always been free to residents of the 
surrounding country, and now arrangements 
have been made to locate two or three trav- 
eling libraries in the neighborhood. 


Preston. The contract for the Carnegie 
library and new city hall has been let, and 
work has been pushed as rapidly as possi- 
ble during the fall months. The two build- 
ings adjoin, thus making a saving in con- 
struction and in the heating plant and jani- 
tor service. 

Red Wing. The annual public reception 
was given at the library the last of Septem- 
ber, when Prof. Maria L. Sanford gave an 
address on “The library and its uses.” 

The story hour opened in November with 
an attendance of 114. This is to be an 
English year, with Ivanhoe for the 6th and 
7th grade children, illustrated with large pic- 
tures. 

The work at the West End branch has 
opened with a large patronage. Miss Mar- 
garet Densmore and Miss Frances Hoard 
are again volunteering their services in the 
work with children and young people. Miss 
Martha Wilson, supervisor of school libra- 
ries, gave a talk to the children on Novem- 
ber 11. 

Renville. The school library at Renville 
is open to the public on Saturday afternoon 
and Wednesday evening. A special appro- 
priation for books has been made by the 
council, and a library committee has been 
appointed. The secretary of the Commis. 
sion visited the library in August to confer 
with the committee and assist the librarian. 

Rice. The ladies of Rice have undertaken 
to establish a library and rest room in that 
village. A public meeting was held Sep- 
tember 28, when the secretary of the Com- 
mission was present and gave a talk on 
ways and means. Supper was served, and 











about $10 was raised. The proceeds of a 
Hallowe’en party added $20 to the fund. 
The library now contains about 200 v. which 
with the traveling library is located in a 
general store. 

Rochester. The annual children’s day was 
held in November with an attendance of 200. 
An exhibit of plates illustrating the uni- 
forms of the U. S. soldiers from Washing- 
ton’s time up to the present day formed the 
starting point for the story hour on U. §S. 
history. Class-room libraries of from 15 to 
30 v. have been placed in many of the grade- 
rooms, and reference collections of 50 v. 
in the High School. 

The cards for all the children’s books have 
been separated from the main catalog, and 
placed in a new case in the children’s room. 

A collection of folders and railroad guides 
acquired for the benefit of the Tourist club 
has attracted much attention, especially 
from people who are planning winter trips. 


Rushford. A gift of 56 books has been 
received from Mr. H. M. Smith and family. 

St. James. A public meeting was called 
late in August to discuss the establishment 
of a public library, a preliminary canvass 
having been made by a few interested peo- 
ple. The secretary of the Commission was 
present and outlined various plans of organi- 
zation which had proved successful in other 
places. A temporary organization was 
formed and committees appointed to solicit 
memberships and funds. At a later meet- 
ing called for the purpose, an association 
was organized with 172 members. Many 
gifts of money and books have been re- 
ceived, and the library is about to open with 
several hundred volumes on the shelves, and 
sufficient funds in the treasury to provide 
for maintenance. Rooms have been appro- 
priately furnished opposite the Commercial 
club and the public opening took place No- 
vember 28th, with addresses by Congress- 
man Hammond and others. Miss Carey of 
the Library Commission, assisted the libra- 
rian, Mrs. L. Graven, in organizing. 



















































Sandstone. The council has increased the 
library appropriation from $400 to $500 per 
year. The librarian’s salary has been in- 
creased and some new books added. Mr. 
Dean presented the library with a beautiful 
picture, which was very much appreciated. 

Sleepy Eye. The annual lecture course for 
the benefit of the library is in charge of a 
citizens’ committee. 
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Spring Valley. New shelving has been aqq. 
ed for books and magazines, and a specigj 
section for the G. A. R. library which has 
recently been presented by the local Pogt, 
New transoms which have been put in above 
the windows will make a great improvement 
in the ventilation. 


Stillwater. Copies of twelve standard 
magazines have been bought for circulation, 
These are loaned for three days, with a fine 
of 5 cents a day if kept overtime. When 
they are a month old they become seven day 
books, and after two months are loaned for 
two weeks. 


Two Harbors. The librarian made a tray. 
eling library trip along the north shore with 
the county superintendent, when one new 
station was established, and another which 
had had no books since May was visited. The 
report for the last three months gave a total 
of 150 borrowers and a circulation of 405 
from six traveling libraries. 

At a reception given to the teachers of 
the Minnehaha school in September, a large 
number of children’s books specially helpful 
in school work were displayed. The same 
courtesy will be extended to teachers of the 
other buildings later on. 


The library has received a most interest- 
ing donation from Mr. Thomas Owens in the 
form of two large masses of iron ore—the 
first to be taken from a Minnesota mine, 
These have been provided with silver plates 
suitably inscribed, and will be placed on 
each side of the entrance walk. 


Virginia. The site for the new library 
building has been chosen across the street 
from the school building, so that the library 
may utilize the electricity and, heat from 
the plant owned and operated by the school. 
Plans for the new building are now being 
considered by the board. About $40,000 will 
be available from the sale of the present 
property, an additional gift of $15,000 from 
Mr. Carnegie, and appropriation by the coun 
cil. Work will be begun in the Spring. 


Walker. The new Carnegie building was 
opened early in September. 

Winnebago. A reception and book shower 
was given at the library September 22, by 
which 50 books were added to the library. 
The balance in the treasury from a local 
banquet, amounting to $23.50 was donated to 
the library. 
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